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INSTITUTE ORGANIZATION. 


It is my purpose in the present paper to briefly review the 
essential elements of the organization of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, to note the advantages of its plan and to 
point out some ' of its possible applications. My object, how¬ 
ever, is not to argue for an extension of Institute work in 
Brooklyn, but to rehearse, in compact form, the actualities and 
possibilities of its plan. It is the plan I am concerned with, 
not the work. 

And first of all it may be well to summarize the workings of 
the Institute, familiar as they may be to this company ; for then 
we will have the whole subject before us. 

Originating as far back as 1823 as a Library for Apprentices, 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences early assumed a 
notable place in the intellectual life of Brooklyn. In 1888 it 
was reorganized with Prof. Franklin W. Hooper as Director, 
and its past history, which has been almost phenomenal in its 
brilliancy, has been due chiefly to the energy, tact and far-sight¬ 
edness of that gentleman. The Institute as it is to-day, with its 
splendid new Museum Building, its 600 yearly lectures, its 3,000 
yearly class and special meetings, its Extension courses, its 
Schools of Art, its Summer Schools of Art, its Summer Biologi¬ 
cal School, its Library and its collections, is a very different 
Institution than the one started in 1823. To-day it is char¬ 
acterized by every element of success, and its aggressive policy 
has long since ensured it a permanent prosperity. 

The secret of the success of the Brooklyn Institute lies in the 
essentially popular nature of its mission and its capacity for in¬ 
definite expansion and usefulness. Any one may become a 
member upon the payment of $ro.oo for the first year, and $5.00 
for each succeeding year. And the advantages it offers for this 
amount are so prodigious—there is no lesser word with which 
to describe them—that the cost bears no proportion whatever 
to the privileges the members receive. 

The Membership is divided into Departments, each con¬ 
cerned with a special topic. They number 27, and include de¬ 
partments of Anthropology, Archaeology, Architecture, As- 
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tronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Science, Electricity, 
Engineering, Entomology, Fine Arts, Geography, Geology, 
Law., Mathematics, Microscopy, Mineralogy, Music, Painting, 
Pedagogy, Philology, Photography, Physics, Political Science 4 
Psychology, Sculpture and Zoology. These Departments are 
self-governing, with their own officers and committees, and con¬ 
duct their own work in meetings, lectures, forming collections, 
carrying on schools and the like, under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute, and in accordance with the 
general policy adopted for its conduct. The Departments hold 
meetings at least once a month during the season from October 
to June, at which there is a lecture, and so numerous are the 
meetings, so many the Departments, that during the year clos¬ 
ing June, 1897, 541 lectures had been delivered before the 
Institute. 

Every member of the Institute may become a member of one 
or more Departments without any payment other than his an¬ 
nual dues. He secures admission for himself and one other 
person to all Anniversary Meetings, Public Addresses and 
Oeneral Lectures ; admission for himself and one other person 
to all Evening Lectures before the Institute and its Depart¬ 
ments ; admission for himself or another to all afternoon Lec¬ 
tures ; admission for himself and family to all Receptions 
and Exhibitions, given by the Institute and its Departments ; 
and to the use of the Library and Collections of the Institute. 

In addition to what may be termed ordinary lectures, the In¬ 
stitute conducts many special courses and entertainments, con¬ 
certs, vocal and instrumental, dramatic readings and other enter¬ 
tainments of like nature, for which a moderate fee is charged for 
reserved seats, bringing many high-priced entertainments 
-within reach of the members at nominal cost. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, the Boston Symphony Concerts in Brooklyn are conducted 
under the auspices of its Department of Music, at a cost to the 
members considerably less than the usual subscription. The 
schools of political science and of art offer many courses to 
members and others upon the payment of a small fee. 

It may readily be imagined that an institution that offers so 
much to its members must receive wide and enthusiastic sup¬ 
port from the public to which it appeals. The summary of 
memberships show a formidable list of figures. On June 1st, 
1888, the membership was only 82. By June 1st, 1889, it had 
increased to 352 ; by June 1st, 1890, to 1,118 ; by June 1st, 1891, 
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to 1,324.;. .by June. 1st, 1892,. to.,, 1,7,82.; by June 1st, 1893, to 
2,622 ; by June 1st, 1894, to .3,457,; by June 1st, 1895, to 3,764 ; 
by June 1st, 1896, to 4,168, and by June. ist, 1897, to 4,704. 

It is not the, least remarkable thing in connection with the 
Institute, that during the whole of this time it has been self- 
supporting. Without any large endowment, without appeal¬ 
ing, to any extent, to. influential members for heavy subscrip¬ 
tions, it has conducted its work chiefly from the incoihe received 
from the members in the form of dues, the surplus obtained 
from the sale of tickets for concerts and other special enter¬ 
tainments and from special work carried on by the different 
Departments. Its income in 1888 was $4,456.70, and its per¬ 
manent funds at that time $37,000.00. In the year ending 
June 1st, 1897, its income was $67,983.85, and its permanent 
funds $228,453.00. Meanwhile its total attendance has increased 
from 6,900 in the year ending June, 1888, to 302,426 for the year 
ending June 1st, 1897. The average daily attendance at the 
meetings, lectures and exercises of the Institute during the 
same year was 1,512 against 86 in 1888. 

The work of the Institute is carried on in various places in 
Brooklyn. Prior to 1890 it possessed a building of its own in 
the lower part of the city, and which had several times been re¬ 
modelled to meet its needs. In that year it was destroyed by 
fire, and since then the Institute has been without a real home 
of its own. This circumstance, however, by no means inter¬ 
fered with its activity. The office was located in the building 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and many of its lec¬ 
tures are delivered in its Auditorium and class rooms. The 
Institute absorbed the Brooklyn Art Association, which owned 
a fine building, adjoining the Academy of Music, and there^ 
also, many of its lectures are regularly delivered. As occasion 
demands, lectures are held in other places, in the lecture rooms 
of Brooklyn’s more important Academies, in churches, where 
organ recitals are frequently rendered, and in outlying parts of 
the city where branches have been established. It frequently 
happens that as many as three or four lectures or meetings are 
being conducted simultaneously, and the need of much room is 
apparent. I11 1895 active work was begun on the new Museum 
Building, built by the city, which promises to be the most con¬ 
spicuous structure in Brooklyn, and to take rank among the 
most notable museums in the country. 

The capacity of the Institute for growth and development is 
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unlimited. The more members it has, the stronger the Depart¬ 
ments may become, and the more undertakings the Depart¬ 
ments, and hence the Institute, can take part in. Fully devel¬ 
oped as the plan now is, in full active work, with already 
resources and privileges greater than any member can person¬ 
ally avail himself of, the Institute is, after all, only on the 
threshold of its career. The very multiplicity of its undertak¬ 
ings is a source of strength. It is obvious that a programme 
that includes 600 lectures in a single year, with class meetings, 
special meetings and other exercises running up into the thous¬ 
ands in the same time, could not be successfully carried out 
without a large membership to be interested in it. The divis¬ 
ion of the membership into Departments, each concerned with 
a special topic, is another source of strength, since by this means 
interest is concentrated; the members are not expected to at¬ 
tend every lecture, but only those in which they are especially 
interested, though all lectures are freely open to them if they 
wish to attend them. The problem of an audience is therefore 
easilv solved, since a different audience is called out by lec¬ 
tures on different subjects. 

As my object is to discuss the advantages of the Institute plan 
of organization, let us now imagine a city without an Institute, 
a city of many people, with many separated interests, each with 
a definite purpose in view, each striving to do as much as it 
possibly can, each wishing to reach as large a number of people 
as it may, and yet all hampered by the very narrowness of their 
individuality, all restrained by that separatedness that they con¬ 
sider an element of strength, all doing so little when they want 
to do so much. We may imagine such a city, because this is 
exactly the situation of every city in the United States except 
that portion of New York we know as Brooklyn, and it will be 
best, therefore, to be general rather than specific. And now let 
me note the more notable advantages of the Institute plan. 

L DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION.- The first notable 
element in the Institute organization is its democracy. The 
conduct of its affairs is lodged in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees, composed, not of busy men chosen chiefly for their 
conspicuosity in the city, but from among the considerable con¬ 
tributors to the Institute—life members and others—who have 
demonstrated their interest in the Institution in their care by 
money benefactions to it. These Trustees are annually elected 
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from this class of contributors by the whole body of such con¬ 
tributors, and form an elective, not a self-perpetuating body. 

“The active educational work of the Institute in the Arts and 
Sciences/’ says the Constitution, “ is conducted by the General 
Body of Associate Members, and the several Departments 
organized by them, under the authority of the Trustees/’ The 
officers and committees of the Departments into which the 
great body of associate members is divided, are elected by 
the members, another instance of the democratic govern¬ 
ment of the Institute. The Presidents of the Departments 
form the Council, which, to quote the Constitution once more, 

“ shall recommend to the Board of Trustees measures that will 
facilitate the general work of the Institute and of its various 
Departments in the Arts and Sciences, and shall have the direc¬ 
tion of the general work of the body of associate members.” 

Throughout the whole of the organization, therefore, is that 
•great principle of representation which we value as peculiarly 
American. Each member has, in the Institute, as much indi¬ 
viduality, as much importance, as much of a voice, as the indi¬ 
vidual citizen has in our own government. The contributor to 
the Institute receives, therefore, not only all the intellectual and 
social privileges it has to offer, but a definite voice in the 
general conduct of its affairs. And this part in its government 
is not the less valuable because it is safe-guarded against sud¬ 
den changes, insurrection, rebellion, revolution. Such safe¬ 
guarding is necessary in every well-devised form of govern¬ 
ment ; but it is notable in this instance because so much liberty 
of action, such democratic representation, is seldom accorded 
to the contributors and the beneficiaries of educational or 
popular institutions. 

And the democracy of the Institute plan is a democracy of 
men and of women. Women are not, it is true, members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute in Brooklyn ; but they are 
actively interested in the departmental work, they form a very 
considerable proportion of the membership and of the audiences 
at the lectures, and it will be but a step in that noble democracy 
the Institute plan has developed so spontaneously, for women 
to enter the supreme governing body. And the step is a natural 
and a necessary one; for the work of the Institute, its lectures, 
its entertainments, its concerts, are so attractive to women that 
they have by right a voice in its conduct, a place in its work. 
That the Brooklyn Institute should have secured the interest of 
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women to the very considerable, extent it has without, especially ; 
appealing to them, without especially seeking, to attract them, 
without giving, them that representation in the governing Board 
that is accorded to men, is not only evidence of its strength, but, 
suggestive of what it might become were the interests and 
needs of women fostered by special effort. 

IL FLEXIBILITY is another essential element in the Insti¬ 
tute organization. Its division into Departments provides for 
every interest. It is not devoted to one subject, but to many, 
and that, by Department organization, without rivalry or con¬ 
flict. And hence its popularity. To be popular it must be 
universal. It must provide a place, not for one thing, but for 
many. The limit to its Departments is simply the limit to 
knowledge. It has something for every one. The man of 
science, of literature, of ( art, of politics, finds within it an 
organization concerned with his specialty. If he is interested 
in many things he may pass from one Department to another, 
he may become interested in many Departments without the 
ceremonial of connecting himself with other organizations and 
without the payment of further fees. 

From its Departmental form of organization it follows the 
Institute can touch on many kinds of activity. If a special 
school is needed, there is a Department already formed to con¬ 
duct it. If a special series of lectures is desired, the supervis¬ 
ing body is at hand to conduct them. If an exhibition is- 
deemed wise, the means for carrying it on are within reach. 
And it is not necessary there should be one school alone, one 
special course of lectures, one kind of an exhibition ; but many 
schools can be carried on simultaneously, many co-ordinate 
courses of lectures delivered, many successive exhibitions car¬ 
ried to a successful end. And all in an orderly way, without 
dispersion of interest, without too much concentration of 
energy, without a using up of vitality. 

IIL STRENGTH.— Strength from union is the third ele¬ 
ment in the Institute’s success. The bane of individual soci¬ 
eties is their separated existence. With constant differentia¬ 
tion along single lines it is possible for individual Societies to 
exhaust their usefulness by reason of their multiplicity. Each 
organization striving, and legitimately striving, for a certain 
social position, as must invariably be the case in single organiza- 
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tions, seeks recruits from the same field that kindred organi¬ 
zations are also endeavoring to exhaust. Progress is, therefore, 
checked by an appeal to a relatively small number of adher¬ 
ents. Activity languishes because competent people find their 
time more than occupied with some special interest of more 
moment to the individual than others may be to the com¬ 
munity.- In other words, individual interest is too often made 
the supreme test, instead of general good, general utility, gen¬ 
eral capability and adaptability. 

Another characteristic in multifarious organization is general 
inefficiency. I use this term advisedly, intending it to cover 
such unintentional sins as duplication of energy, duplication of 
work, and inefficient effort. All of these misfortunes follow 
from the existence of a great number of organizations whose 
fundamental purpose is the general intellectual betterment of 
their community. One branches into the field another might 
better occupy almost unconsciously, or perhaps deliberately un¬ 
dertakes the same task without quite knowing what it is doing 
Inefficient effort is, perhaps, the most natural consequence of 
varied organization, since there is lacking that strength that 
comes from unity, that purpose that is a consequence of definite 
ends, broadly conceived, conscientiously carried out. 

Concentration is, indeed, so well recognized a principle in 
general business, that it is now employed in every great com¬ 
mercial enterprise. Our great Department stores, our gigantic 
industrial establishments, our railroads, almost every large 
commercial enterprise, are founded on this principle. We have 
it also in associated form in Federations of Societies, in central 
committees, in efforts at union in many sorts of intellectual 
activities. Its value is, in fact, so well recognized that it need 
not be defended, for the question at once resolves itself into 
how this concentration of society interests may be effected. 

■ The Institute organization furnishes if not the method, at 
least one method of remarkable applicability. The Institute 
has itself created out of its members twenty-five separate or¬ 
ganizations or Societies, all united in a common body. These 
Departments are separate, so far as organization goes, but 
united in the parent body called the Institute. One need not 
be told that this union results in. an organization that places, 
itself before the public with very much more force, with very 
much more activity, with very much more vitality than twice or 
three times as many separated societies. 
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And this union is joined with flexibility. No one department 
is swallowed up within another. No one department over¬ 
shadows another except in so far as one subject may be of more 
popular interest than another. The Departments are alike in 
their opportunities, in their form of organization, in their sup¬ 
port from the parent body, in their possibilities. But not every 
subject is of as much interest as every other, and thus there is 
a limit to certain activities. The ability to give to each smaller 
part a portion of that greater vitality that belongs to the whole 
is one of the most notable and valuable features of the Institute 
plan. 


IV. ORGANIZATION is another distinguishing character¬ 
istic of the Institute system. Every great enterprise not only 
requires a master mind to conduct it, but a definite organiza¬ 
tion. Individual, separated societies must depend almost 
wholly on voluntary workers. If paid assistance is had it is 
generally for clerical work only, not for direction and man¬ 
agement. Nothing is more valuable and helpful than volun¬ 
tary workers when they can be secured ; but it is difficult al¬ 
ways to obtain just the necessary man qr woman who can carry, 
on the work of a Society, carry it on continuously from year to, 
year, broaden its activities and make it the real thing of value 
it should be to its community. The most active member of a 
Society is liable to have his interest diverted from it by unex¬ 
pected circumstances or by his own fresh interest in newer 
fields. And the one to carry on that work is not always at 
hand the moment he is needed. 

An underlying principle of the Institute is that the more it 
does the more it is able to do. It deals largely with large 
things. It must, therefore, have a business organization to per¬ 
form its work in a business way. With its multifarious activ¬ 
ities, reaching out in every direction, touching every intel¬ 
lectual force in its city, the Institute must, of necessity, develop 
that business organization, that central bureau, that well-de¬ 
veloped office, that makes its headquarters a veritable intel¬ 
lectual clearing-house for its city. 

Here, then, is a valuable piece of machinery for progress^ 
necessitated by the growth of the Institute, which separated ex- 
istance, which many single societies, were they numbered by 
the hundred, could never bring to the city in which they are 
placed. If Charity Organization has at once simplified and in- 
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creased the value of charitable assistance, society organization 
■as it exists in the Institute plan, can do as much in its own field- 
There is, of course, some danger that in the refinement of or¬ 
ganization the voluntary worker may find less and less scope 
for. the exercise^ of his inclinations. But just as organized 
•established bodies of workers have, in our body politic, sup¬ 
planted individual voluntary workers, to the great increase in 
efficiency, so office organization within an Institute must, in the 
■end, give more real benefit to its community than the some¬ 
times over-zealous activity of volunteers. 

V- PERSONAL OPPORTUNITY is another element that 
■enters into the Institute plan. Nearly all societies owe their 
■existence to the activity of some person or persons. However 
great may be the general interest it must be crystallized 
through some one activity. It is right and proper that persons 
so interesting themselves in a general organization should 
receive such honor from it as may be had from honorary office 
in it. The Institute does, indeed, act as a great mother to So¬ 
cieties, it retains them, as we have seen, within its grasp, but it 
does not smother them, nor does it deny to individuality such 
•distinction as may be due it. An organization that provides 
for twenty-five Presidents, for as many Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries, that encourages the establishment of committees, 
each of which must have its chairman ; and which also includes 
a large body of Trustees, certainly presents as much in the way 
of individual honor and preferment as could reasonably be 
• expected. 

This aspect of the Institute plan is not the most valuable one, 
and yet it is an element of the utmost practical utility. The 
Institute, while maintaining an office force for the conduct of 
its business, most eagerly desires the co-operation of voluntary 
workers. And such workers are, in the natural order of things, 
given such honorary positions as the Institute may be able to 
offer them. That the plan provides for this feature, though 
perhaps unconsciously, is not the least of its manifold ad¬ 
vantages. 

VL FINANCIAL SUCCESS* —That the Brooklyn Institute 
should be a self-supporting institution, meeting its expenses 
from the annual dues of its members, from the entrance fees of 
new members, which for the current year have exceeded 1,000 
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in number, from the surplus from special entertainments, from 
its very small endowed funds and from some minor miscellane¬ 
ous sources, is perhaps the most significant feature of its plan. 
And it is easy to see why it is self-supporting,—because it 
appeals to every interest. It does not touch on one thing, but 
on many, and hence, as there is something for every one, every 
one may join it to his own profit and enjoyment. 

On the other hand the Institute more than fulfills its financial 
obligations by giving its members the amplest return for their 
payments. Its resources are so numerous and so varied, its 
activities so great, its privileges so many and so admirably 
adopted to the needs of its members, that there is a full and 
complete return for all money paid into it. Its subscribers are 
not donations made by those who may be interested in some 
one of its many kinds of activity; but subscriptions by people 
receiving a direct and full return for what they pay. This 
novel plan has unquestionably been an element of the utmost 
strength in the development of the Institute. 

VII* ORGANIZED OPPORTUNITIES*— I now have re¬ 
viewed the chief elements of the Institute scheme and approach 
a second and another phase of the subject in referring to some 
of its organized opportunities. By which I mean opportunities 
that the Institute, as the Institute, might itself embrace apd en¬ 
large upon. I have summarized the merits of the plan under 
seven heads: democratic government; flexibility; strength from 
union ; organization ; personal opportunity ; financial success ; 
organized opportunity. I have now to explain more fully what 
is meant by the latter term and show how the others lead up to 
it and prepare the way for it. And. first of all it may be well to 
tabulate the present forms of activity of the Brooklyn Institute, 
as showing the many directions in which the plan has already 
been developed. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 

1896-97. 

I* 27 Departments or Societies, with monthly meetings, and 

popular lectures to popularize knowledge. 

2* Exhibitions conducted by Departments : 

a. Microscopic Exhibition ; 

b. Two Exhibitions of Paintings; 

c. Photographic Exhibition. 
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3* Schools conducted by Departments : * 

a. Art School, Day and Evening; 

b. Two Summer Schools of Art; 

c. School of Political Science. 

4* Expeditions and Excursions: 

a. Geographical and Geological Excursion to Niagara 

Falls; 

b. Ditto to the Thousand Islands and Trenton Falls. 

5* Popular Entertainments: 

a. Specially Illustrated and Notable Lectures; 

b. Dramatic Readings; 

c. Sight Singing; 

d. Gymnastic Exercises (Physical Culture). 

6* Scientific and Specialized Work: 

a. By professional bodies within Departments, called 

Advisory Boards; n. g., in the Departments of 
Architecture, Engineering and Music. 

b. By sections within Departments; n. g., in the Depart¬ 

ments of Pedagogy, Law, Zoology. 

c. By Committees of Departments; n. g., in the Depart¬ 

ments of Pedagogy and Philology. 

d. By courses of lectures on technical or semi-technical 

subjects; n. g., in the Departments of Chemistry, 
Pedagogy, Psychology, Philology, etc. 

7* Extension Lectures, called Institute Extension Lectures, on 
the plan of University Extension. 

8* Institute Library, 23,000 volumes, not now in use owing to 
want of a building. 

9 * Special Libraries accumulated by the Departments; n. g. r 
in the Departments of Archaeology and Music. 

JO* Biological Laboratory for Summer work. 

JJ* Institute Museum, containing, 

a. Collections formed by the Departments; 

b. Collections formed by the Institute. 

Here, then, are many forms of activity each so large in itself 
as to be carried on elsewhere by separate organizations, yet con¬ 
ducted in Brooklyn by one gigantic Institution, so planned and 
so conducted that the very multiplicity of its undertakings are 
a distinct source of strength. 

And the underlying fact of this Institution is that it is an edu¬ 
cational system that is neither teaching nor studious; that is not 
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manual training nor artistic development; that is not directly 
concerned with schools, pupils, students or specialists; a system 
that requires no text books, that asks for no application on the 
part of those benefited, that specifies no hours of study, that 
calls for no mental exertion; in fine, a system that produces no 
direct result so far as it may be shown in examinations or cer¬ 
tificates of study or work done; but leaves to other agencies the 
carrying on of the work of which it lays the foundation. 

In order to understand the value of such a system to any 
community it is necessary to grasp the conditions under which 
knowledge of any sort can be diffused throughout the people. 
At the very outset we are met by the fact that the masses are 
indifferent to education in the broadest sense; the people as a 
whole do not care to learn; they hate study, they abominate the 
examination. Children must, it is true, receive a certain amount 
of education; they must at least learn to read and write, perhaps 
more. But the period of childhood once passed, the need of 
education, the necessity of familiarizing oneself with advancing 
knowledge, the value of knowing things and of knowing how to 
know them, passes away with amazing swiftness. 

Up to a certain point the state cares for elementary knowl¬ 
edge, provides means of acquiring it, requires a certain sort of 
absorption of it. But the school age passed, how many of our 
people make their early knowledge, the rudiments, of value ? 
How many even care to read as a means of acquiring informa¬ 
tion ? 

No doubt the educationalist would at once point out the 
necessity of broader early training in order to counteract, as far 
as may be, such unfortunate and worthless results. Into the 
value of this proposal it is not my purpose to inquire. I am 
concerned with an untechnical education that does not teach 
and requires no study; and therefore from this present dreadful 
result of teaching and studious methods I draw my first conclu¬ 
sion; and that is, that people are more interested in light things 
than in heavy, that they care more to be amused than to be in¬ 
structed, that they are interested in things that interest them, 
rather than in things that might benefit them, that they do not 
care to be educated as they do care to be amused. 

This is the real condition, the actuality, that confronts one 
engaged in any effort that looks to the intellectual uplifting of 
any community in the broadest way. I am not now referring 
to specialists nor to people of a studious bent of mind; I am 
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referring to the people as a whole, to the masses that make up 
any large community, to the people who compose the popula¬ 
tion of a great city, in which, so far as our present experience 
seems to show, the uneducated, the untrained, the indifferent, 
are bound to be in the majority. Regret this condition as we 
may, it unquestionably exists. The problem becomes, there¬ 
fore, not the iconoclastic one of immediately ridding ourselves 
of a deeply rooted evil, but of proceeding on a line of intel¬ 
lectual work that will gradually leaven the mass, and arouse the 
people to a better understanding, to a better appreciation of 
better things, than they now have, without, if it is possible, of 
their being made aware of the changes being brought about in 
their own mental state. 

It will be admitted, I think, that one of the reasons for the 
popular dislike of wholesome intellectual food is the lack of 
interest in it. People will not become interested in things that 
do not seem to them interesting. And the misfortune is not in 
the thing itself, but in the way in which it is presented. The 
very greatest interest is frequently manifested in things in them¬ 
selves uninteresting; the vogue of the “ yellow ” newspapers, the 
popularity of silly plays, the prosperity of senseless theatres, 
the sales of foolish books, all show that things that to a trained 
mind have unspeakably stupid characteristics still have, to 
many, elements of a great though regretable popularity. Inter¬ 
est is taken in these things because they appear interesting. 
We may not understand wherein the secret of popularity lies 
we may not appreciate the reason for this popularity, but facts 
demonstrate its existence. 

Therefore we have as a cardinal fact operating to prevent the 
diffusion of knowledge, the solemn’circumstance that knowl¬ 
edge itself is seldom presented in popular and interesting forrn^ 
Efforts without end have been made and are being made to 
remedy this evil, but the volume of actual results is in pitiable 
contrast with the labor put forth. The conclusion is inevitable, 
that, present methods being unsuccessful, some new way must 
be tried. 

How, then, shall we proceed ? The answer is to be found, I 
think, in the popularity of amusements. People don’t want to 
learn, they don’t want to study, they don’t want to have hard 
facts hurled at them in a hard way. But their capacity for 
amusement is indefinite. If they are amused they become 
interested. And interest once aroused, it will keep alive of 
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itself. Knowledge presented in ;the guise-of amusement has, 
therefore, the elements of popular success within it; certainly it 
is more apt to succeed than when it is presented in a broad, 
scientific way, with all the adornment of fact, with the trim¬ 
mings of scholarship, with the certainty of profundity. 

And this is the work to which the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences is chiefly directed. It brings, as has been 
shown, many agencies to it, but none more notable than the 
popular lecture. Not a technical discourse, not a college des- 
sertation ; but interesting things presented in an interesting 
way by a competent authority ; a lecture whose scientific merit 
may be small, bur whose real interest is very great. If the 
number of people who read the daily papers is an indica¬ 
tion of their value to the community, certainly the numbers 
who attend popular lectures is quite as much an index of their 
civic significance. And attendance at a popular lecture involves 
much more to the auditor than the reading of a paper to a 
reader. He must prepare for the lecture and go to it, and con¬ 
sume perhaps as much time in preparation and transportation 
as in listening to the discourse. This means, therefore, that 
attendance at a lecture is an evidence of real interest, much more 
than that shown in reading a newspaper in a street car or at 
a table at home in an evening. 

As yet the popular lecture is the chief means whereby the 
Brooklyn Institute seeks to accomplish its noble purpose of 
popularizing knowledge and providing intellectual amusements, 
though we have seen it is far from being the only feature. 
It would be but a step further to enter the dramatic field and 
offer to the people good, clean, wholesome plays, which are now 
too seldom placed upon the boards of our theatres. Not the 
founding of an Independent Theatre, as that term is understood 
in literary circles ; but in offering popular plays which will 
instruct, if may be, as well as amuse ; plays that are harm¬ 
less in their intent and wholesome in their purpose ; a standard 
of excellence, a point of view, now seldom attained under our 
theatrical methods. Who can say but that the utmost value to 
the community may not result by undertaking the expansion 
of work on this line ? 

The modern theatre has become so conspicuously a place of 
entertainment, owing to the rapid deterioration of the plays 
produced on our boards, that the real value of the drama as a 
healthful intellectual stimulant has almost been lost sight of. 
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It is in this'disappearing phase of dramatic art that the Insti¬ 
tute would find ample scope for the development of fresh activ¬ 
ity and the securing of a further hold upon the people at large. 
And the Institute, appealing to the people, professing their bet¬ 
terment, looking to their good, can not afford to ignore any 
phase of popular interest that might legitimately be brought 
within the scope of its work. Fresh strength will come from 
work in lines as yet untouched, and an Institute that will be 
presenting healthful dramas on one hand, scientific lectures on 
another, offering in one place opportunities for scientific work 
and for schools, in another catering to the popular taste for the 
lightest form of intellectual amusement, sheltering clubs and 
societies, establishing play-piaces, popularizing the collections 
in our museums, conducting special and timely exhibitions, 
stimulating, in a thousand ways, the intellectual tastes of our 
people; axi Institute for all the people, not for one class or one 
section, can not but through the catholicity and multiplicity of 
its activities, acquire a commanding and dominating place for 
itself in its community that an organization less broad in its 
plan, less comprehensive in its work, could not hope to acquire 
with the heaviest possible endowment. 

Another element of value would be the extension of the 
amusement idea among the people in providing places of gen¬ 
eral amusement, where sports could be carried on and pure en¬ 
joyment had under wholesome auspices. There is no more 
depressing feature of city life than the fact that our young men 
and young women have so few means of occupying themselves 
in the evenings, and especially in the winter evenings. The 
crowds that, in the summer, flock to our seaside resorts and 
public parks, where the entertainments, intellectually, stand on 
the level of our most vicious newspapers and most foolish books, 
is another evidence of the fact that people really require so little 
to amuse them and are so very glad when that little can be had 
at small cost and with slight exertion. 

But the theme of public play-places, their possibilities, their 
necessity, their probable form, is too large to be entered upon 
here. I can do no more than point out their want and suggest 
a general universal organization of the people like the Institute 
as a proper source from which they might naturally arise. 
With the exception of Boys’ Clubs in some of our large cities, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and church organizations, city 
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life, throughout our .whole great country offers nothing in this 
line of work. Surely there is much to be done here, and the 
Institute is a ready, effective, present means of beginning it. 

By public play-places I mean indoor places of recreation, where 
all, both young and old, might find ready means of healthful, 
innocent recreation. The last few years has witnessed some 
notable steps in the development of the play-place idea in the 
establishment of children’s playgrounds in several of our most 
crowded cities. Valuable "as this work- is, there-is * another work 
quite as valuable, and as yet wholly neglected, that still awaits 
the doing, in providing indoor play-places for general recre¬ 
ation under competent auspices and looking towards a definite 
end of general improvement. The throngs upon our streets at 
night, the crowds at the corners, the young men and boys who 
find the saloon the chief means of relaxation, all reflect the 
burning need of something to do and some place in'which to do 
it. And that, in several cities, men’s, boys’, women’s and girls’ 
clubs have been established under wholesome influences, made 
self-supporting in some instances and nearly so in others, points 
very clearly to the possibility of accomplishing great good by 
means of such organizations planned and developed in the 
largest way for every one. 

An Institute looking towards the general betterment of its 
community might readily undertake such work by offering 
facilities to clubs and organizations that if they did no more 
than keep our young people from idling in the streets and the 
saloons would still be working in harmony with the general 
principles of the Institute as a factor for public good. The fees 
of full membership in the Institute might be found to be too 
large for those who might become most deeply interested in 
this phase of the Institute’s work, but moderate special fees 
might be charged for membership in such clubs that would limit 
the members to the club privileges only. And surely by this 
means very many might be brought within close touch of the 
Institute and thus be placed in the way of becoming interested 
in its higher and more intellectual work. 

The Brooklyn Institute has already made a start in this direc¬ 
tion in so far as it has established courses in physical culture, 
in gymnastic exercises, in sight singing. But these are begin¬ 
nings only, and ineffectual for the general public because 
as yet conducted in a limited way. Such exercises, how¬ 
ever, scarcely touch on the broader field of popular play- 
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places, where the utmost variety of popular amusements might 
be indulged in, and where all, both young and old, might find 
innocent, healthy, physical recreation. It is an unpleasant fact, 
that while we as a people waste an incredible amount of time 
we waste it foolishly and without benefit to our minds. We 
have not yet learned the art of fooling to some purpose. 

Yet with all this extension of activities in the line of amuse¬ 
ments,the Institute can never lose sight of the idea that it is by 
nature and by purpose an educational institution in the broadest 
sense. But it is an educational institution for the people, for 
those who have passed the age of text-books and examinations, 
and who must be reached by methods other than those suited to 
the student-age. Special advanced work can be done within it, 
but it is in the broader, lighter fields that it will find most to do, 
and be able most successfully to cope with the great problem of 
enlightening the masses. 

There is another feature of organized opportunity for an 
Institute I wish to touch upon, and that is its value as a medium 
of concentration and centralization. It is a complex organiza¬ 
tion in which one part helps another as the various jails cf th 
body help all the other 'parts. It offers opportunity for the ex¬ 
pansion of work that many smaller separated organizations can¬ 
not accomplish. In applying the Institute plan to any large 
city we are met by the fact that many separated societies are 
already trying to do, each separately and by itself, work that 
the Institute accomplishes on a much larger scale through its 
flexible and far-reaching plan. But the Institute, as we have 
seen, consists of 25 or more divisions or societies. If the Insti¬ 
tute can create such divisions and thrive through them, as it 
does, the reverse process, of forming an Institute through the 
union or juncture of many single Societies would be equally 
possible and beneficial. The element of individuality, which is 
so strongly marked in separate organization, would, perhaps, in 
some cases, perhaps in many, prevent that complete merging 
into an Institute which would be the readiest plan of establish¬ 
ing the idea on fresh soil. But a plan so comprehensive and so 
flexible as that of the Institute stands ready to meet new con¬ 
ditions. Instead of forming an Institute by merging, it would 
be quite as possible to form one by affiliation, in which the 
Institute, as a central independent body, would ask the co-oper¬ 
ation of clubs, societies and other institutions for the carrying 
on, of mutualundertakings. : • 
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A direct way of- accomplishing this result is by representa¬ 
tion. First, by representation in the Board of Trustees 
through duly appointed. and properly recognized Trustees, 
effecting a direct junction in -the supreme body ; and then by 
means of committees from allied organizations which, with 
similar committees from the Institute, would develop the In¬ 
stitute’s work—not for the members of the allied organizations, 
which would still continue their individual work, but for the 
people at large, which in every great city are scarcely touched 
by separated, individual, voluntary organizations, whose own 
purposes are limited and whose resources are too frequently 
inadequate to their undertakings for their own membership. 

This is a suggestion for other cities ; for in Brooklyn the In¬ 
stitute is so firmly established, arid in the ten years of its oper¬ 
ation under its present plan has achieved so notable a success, 
that the value of such co-operation would be very much less 
than on new ground. Such a plan would, I believe, readily 
lead to the establishment of institutes similar to that in Brook¬ 
lyn in many localities that possess nothing at all approaching 
to it. And that the Institute so formed could do the great 
popularizing work of the Brooklyn Institute is one more testi¬ 
mony to the surpassing merits of the plan, a new evidence, if 
it is needed, of its great mobility and adoptability, of its readi¬ 
ness to meet every popular condition, of the ease with which it 
is capable for undertaking new tasks. 

Need I argue for the good an institution planned on the 
scheme of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences might 
do in any large city, or in a lesser one ? Can it be contended 
that a scheme so vast, a plan so comprehensive, lending itself 
so readily to all phases of intellectual activity, fostering every 
interest, providing something for every one, and many things 
for many, a plan that reaches the people and holds them in an 
Institution that is not only for them, but is really theirs—can it 
be contended that the only true People’s Institute we have in 
this country worthy of the name, would not bring to other com¬ 
munities the advantages of concentration, of organization, of 
expansion that the Brooklyn Institute has realized so magnifi¬ 
cently ? Surely when its plan has been analysed, its purpose 
grasped, its work studied, its possibilities estimated and made 
known, we will have in this land, not one Institute—that in 
Brooklyn—but many, bringing to a chain of cities the manifold 
advantages that our own Institute, brought to realization by 
many here present, has brought to our city ! 
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